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At left and below: Panzerjdger V Jagdpanther, schwere 
Heeres-Panzerjager-Abteilung 559. Belgium, September 
1944. This battalion arrived at Tilburg in Holland, 
approximately 20 kilometres south-east of 's Hertogenbosch, 
by rail during the first week of September. The commander. 
Major Erich Sattler, was immediately ordered to advance 
towards Hechtel in Belgium to support an ad-hoc unit which 
was preparing to defend the town against the British. On 
Friday, 8 September Sattler's force, which included at least 
three Jagdpantheps, was surprised by Cromwell tanks of the 
Welsh Guards and Major Sattler's vehicle was disabled. 
According to the account of Oberleutnant Franz Kopka, the 
commander of the battalion's 3.Kompanie, Sattler was 
injured so seriously when he made his escape that he was 
rendered unconscious for some time and although he 
succeeded in regaining his own lines was subseguently 
hospitalised until November. Command of the battalion 
temporarily passed ti > Oberleutnant Kopka. 


Above: A rear view of Major Erich Sattler's 
Jagdpanther photographed shortly after the 
action of 8 September near Hechtel. This 
vehicle was recovered by the British and 
resides today in the Imperial War Museum. 
Other photographs of this Jagdpanther are 
reproduced on page 7 of this book where the 
vehicle's number 01 and other details can be 
clearly seen. 
















After almost two months of savage fighting in the Bocoge country of northern 
France the divisions of US 1st Army, in a mossive offensive code named Cobra, 
broke through the German front and advanced rapidly to occupy the Cotentin 
Peninsula. Throughout the lost days of July 1944, the Americans continually 
fed fresh infantry and armoured formations into the bottle until, by the end of 
the month, German resistance had largely collapsed. On 30 July, in an effort to 
protect the flank of the American attack and to pin the German armoured units 
in the eastern sector of the Normandy front, the British launched their own 
operation, codenamed Bluecoat. Despite a series of German counterattacks - 
the most important of which was conducted around Mortain ■ the American 
advance could not be halted and by Tuesday, 8 August the strategically 
important town of Le Mans, the headquarters of Oberstgruppenfuhrer Paul 
Hausser's 7.Armee and the crossing of the Sarthe River, had been captured. 
During the following week Canadian units commenced Operation Tractable 
aimed at linking up with the Americans and encircling the remnants of 
S.Panzerarmee and 7.Armee which for the most part had crossed the Orne 
River and were attempting to withdraw towards the Seine, almost 80 
kilometres to the east. On 19 August, elements of the Polish armoured division 
advancing from the north made contact with the American units near 
Chambois. some 15 kilometres south-east of Falaise. and after three days and 
nights of continuous and bitter fighting, the gap - through which the last 
German units managed to escape and which famously took its name from the 
town - was eventually sealed. The battles at Mortain and the Falaise Gap are 
described in greater detail in our fourth title in this series, A Sound Like 
Thunder: Mortain and Falaise, August 1944. 

The German units stotioned in France and those lucky enough to have escaped 
the Falaise Pocket were now in headlong retreat towards the Rhine and the 
relative safety of the prepared positions of the Westwall. During the first week 
of September alone Antwerp, Dieppe, Le Havre and Boulogne-sur-Mer all fell 
to the British and Canadians while the Americans were closing on Aochen and 
the Saar. With the Allies approaching the Dutch border the civilian population 
of much of Holland began to celebrate their impending liberation culminating 
in what became known as Dolle Dinsdag - or mad Tuesday ■ on 5 September. 
Patriotic flags were flown from buildings while factories and offices were 
deserted as many people simply took to the streets. Although their elation was 
to prove premature the rumours generated were also largely believed by the 
Germans • at least initially ■ with many non-military personnel being 
evacuated to the Reich and large numbers of important and sensitive 
documents destroyed. Similarly, Dutch railway workers announced that they 
would strike on 17 September and although their actions could have had only a 
limited effect on the German supply lines, once again panic on the part of the 
occupying forces produced disproportionate results. On the military front 


however the Allies had by this time made only the tiniest of penetrations of 
Dutch territory with the Americans crossing the border near Maastricht on 
Saturday. 9 September and taking Zuid-Limburg on the following Tuesday. 
Further to the east the British and Canadians were on the Maas-Schelde canal 
but Holland - in particular the area north of the Rhine where the bulk of the 
Dutch population lived ■ would have to wait until 5 May 1945 to be liberated. 

The ease with which the US, British and Canadian forces had advanced through 
the Low Counties in the north and towards the borders of Germany in the 
centre and south had seduced the Allied command into believing the Germans 
were spent as a military force just as it had the Dutch civilian population. The 
staggering losses of the summer battles in Normandy and Brittany - coupled 
with those suffered on the Eastern Front - could surely not be made good within 
any reasonable time frame. Rearguard attempts to halt the Allied advance 
were often overrun with little difficulty while German counterattacks were 
hastily prepared and usually brushed aside with ease. Many of the superbly 
trained and equipped units that the Wehrmacht possessed ot the beginning of 
June 1944 had simple ceased to exist. By early September however the 
situation began to change, albeit almost imperceptibly at first. Although the 
city of Antwerp fell to the Allies on 4 September it was ineffective as a port 
while the Scheldt Estuary remained in German hands. Importantly the Allied 
failure to capture the approaches to the port would mean that over sixty 
thousand troops of General Gustav-Adolf von Zangen's lS.Armee would 
escape - although much of their heavy equipment was left behind. These men 
were used to bolster the garrison of the central Netherlands. 

On the very day Antwerp was abandoned, Generolfeldmorscholl Gerd von 
Rundstedt was recalled from retirement and reinstated as Oberbefehlshaber 
West (OB West) replacing Generalfeldmarscholl Walter Model who had held 
the post for just eighteen days and was now relegated to the command of 
Heeresgruppe B. Revered by both the ordinary soldiers and the German civilian 
population, Rundstedt was well past his prime and there can be little doubt 
that his appointment was based largely on considerations of morale. The main 
responsibility for soving the situation would rest with the brilliant and 
energetic Model who wasted no time in formulating a plan which would allow 
Germany to hold the Western Front against an estimated sixty full-strength 
Allied divisions. 

The plan envisaged a line running from Antwerp, following the Albert Canal to 
the Meuse and then the Siegfried Line os for as the Franco-Luxembourg border 
and held by twenty-five fresh divisions with a further five or six Panzer or 
Panzergrenadier divisions held in reserve. That there wos not a single fresh 
division available at the time suggests that perhaps even senior commanders 
were notfully aware of the extent of the crisis now facing Germany. 



Below: A heavily camouflaged Sturmgeschutz III ausf G, probably of schwere 
Panzerjager-Abteilung SS9, photographed in the town of's Hertogenbosch, 
approximately thirty kilometres north of Eindhoven. On Monday, 23 October 
1944 the battalion's 3.Kompanie, which was at the time stationed at Utrecht 
and commanded by Oberleutnant Franz Kopka, was ordered to proceed 
towards 's Hertogenbosch to support the grenadiers of 712.tnfanterie- 
Division in an attempt to secure the town. The fourteen assault guns of 
3. Kompanie travelled as far as Zaltbommel on the Waal by train and covered 
the last 16 kilometres on their own tracks, arriving late in the evening of 2 5 
October. Most of the company spent the next morning searching for fuel 
while Oberleutnant Kopka, accompanied by one of his NCOs, made a 
reconnaissance towards the centre of town. Arriving at the Diezebrug - the 
bridge over the river Dieze - Kopka found that the bridge was not only intac 
but that the explosives which would have destroyed it were missi 
Locating a box of dynamite the Germans were able to compreheqsiv 
wreck the Diezebrug, apparently detonating the charge with a g 
Right: A photograph taken Inside the railway station at's Hertog 
at the time of the battle to retake the town. The officer in the cen 
quite possibly Oberleutnant Kopka. 
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While Rundstedt was making his wav to his headquarters and Model was 
begging the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (OKW) for reinforcements, to the 
complete surprise of everyone involved - including Hitler - Reichsmarschall 
Goring announced that the Luftwaffe had at that moment six Fallschirmjager 
regiments ot various stages of training and anticipated raising two more from 
wounded personnel returning from convalescent hospitals. This represented a 
force of some twenty thousand men with a further ten thousand expected from 
surplus aircraft crews and ground staff. These men would form the nucleus of 
l.Fallschirm-Armee which was created on 4 September and placed under the 
command of Generaloberst Kurt Student, who was informed of his new role by a 
telephone callfrom Hitler's headquarters in Fast Prussia that evening. 

To allow himself some breathing space Model immediately dispatched his only 
available unit, 719.lnfanterie-Division, to the front with instructions to assist in 
the defence of Antwerp - which unknown to Model had already been lost. While 
moving towards the fighting the divisional commander, Generalleutnant 
Sievers, realised that his men could not possibly arrive in time to intervene in the 
battle for the city and largely on his own initiative positioned the forces 
available to him along the Albert canal between Merksem and Hasselt thereby 
denying the bridges in the area to the enemy (1, see page 32). To reinforce his 
division - which was now defending a front of some sixty kilometres - Sievers 
was able to scrape together men from various formations including artillery 
and engineer units from 347.lnfanterie-Division, which had been moving 
through the area by train, and the first battalion of SS-Grenodier-Regiment 
Landstorm Nederland made up of Dutch volunteers. 

When Sievers reached the canal he found thot his left flank was held by the 
remnants of 85.lnfanterie-Division, commanded by Generalleutnant Curt Chill, 
which had been badly mauled during the retreat from Normandy. This 
formation had been ordered to withdraw to Germany however Chill, displaying 
a breathtaking disregard for his instructions, had absorbed the survivors of 
S9.lnfanterie-Division together with other stragglers and moved towards the 
Albert Canal ■ marching towards the sound of the guns, as it were (2). 


devolve into a series of small yet vicious battles that would only end with the 
commencement of Operation Market Garden on 17 September. 

On Thursday, 7 September advance units of the British Guards Armoured 
Division having crossed the Albert Canal overran the town of Helchteren but 
were halted at the crossroads town of Hechtel. Held by a battalion of Panzer- 
Ersatz-und Ausbildungs-Regiment Hermann Goring, Hechtel lies some IS 
kilometres from the Dutch-Belgian border on the road to Eindhoven. The town‘s 
garrison was supported by a Kampfgruppe of roughly two battalions of 
Fallschirmjager commanded by Major Franz Grassmel, positioned nearby in the 
village of Wijchmaal. In three days of heavy fighting the British threw two full 
armoured regiments at the town but were unable to dislodge the defenders. 
Attempts to reinforce the Fallschirmjager, including the attack conducted on 8 
September by the Jagdpanthers of schwere Heeres-Panzerjtiger-Abteilung 5 59, 
all met with failure - although the garrison held on stubbornly. On Sunday, 10 
September the British succeeded in outflanking the German position when 
units of the Irish Guards reached the bonks of the Meuse-Escaut Canal, securing 
a crossing near Neerpelt by the following Tuesday. 

Thus the lost water obstacle separating Holland from Belgium was overcome 
gaining for the British a direct route along Highway 69 to Eindhoven, Nijmegen 
and Arnhem. On the day the British crossed the canal Major Grassmel and a 
number of his men abandoned Hechtel leaving behind two hundred and twenty 
wounded men who could not be evacuated, a further five hundred who had 
been taken prisoner ond one hundred and fifty of their comrades who had been 
killed. The town itself was almost completely destroyed. Within twenty-four 
hours the first in a series of counterattacks against the bridgehead at Neerpelt 
was launched by quickly formed ad-hoc battle groups. The initial attacks were 
made by Fallschirmjager Regiment von Hoffmann and Fallschirmjdger 
Regiment von der Heydte reinforced by an infantry group made up of men from 
the Frundsberg and Hohenstaufen divisions. They were later joined by a 
company of assault guns probably from schwere Heeres-Panzerjdger- 
AbteilungSS9(3). 



By such displays of individual leadership and courage the line was not only held 
but began to consolidate. The actions of Generalleutnant Chill alone would 
allow Student the time to deploy l.Fallschirm-Armee while other scrotch units 
made up of Luftwaffe and Kriegsmarine personnel could also be rushed to the 
front, quickly followed by the survivors ofl5.Armee. 

Perhaps inspired by such local successes, and Goring's offer of such a large and 
highly motivated force. Hitler promised Model that the next two hundred Pzkw 
V Panther tanks to leave the assembly lines would be earmarked for 
Heeresgruppe B while all Pzkw VI Tiger tanks, Jagdpanther tank destroyers and 
8.8cm anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns that were available in Germany would 
be transferred to the West. All new medium armoured vehicles however, such 
as the Pzkw IV tank and Sturmgeschutz III assault guns, were allocate to the 
armies in the east where the situation was, if anything, worse. 

As a further reinforcement the serviceable units of ll.SS-Panzerkorps, made up 
of the Frundsberg and Hohenstaufen divisions, were sent to Model on 5 
September. Reduced to less than seven thousand men this formation, 
commanded by Obergruppenfiihrer Wilhelm Bittrich, had been severely 
mauled in the Normandy campaign and Model stationed both divisions in what 
he considered safe areas around Eindhoven and Arnhem. This was to have for 
reaching implications for the very near future. 

The fall of Antwerp allowed the Germans only a very brief respite however and 
within three days the British resumed offensive operations which would 


After a disappointing effort by von der Heydte's regiment to reduce the 
bridgehead on 14 September, Oberst Erich Walther - an experiencedparatroop 
officer who had fought in Norway. Holland, Crete, Sicily and at Monte Cossino - 
was appointed by Student, the l.Fallschirm-Armee commander, to co-ordinate 
the attacks. Additional units arrived including Luftwaffe-Bewdhrungs-Bataillon 
6 - a penal unit • which hod been transferred from Italy, the men still wearing 
their tropical uniforms. The following day, in driving rain, von der Heydte's men 
resumed their attacks with a battalion of Hoffman's unit ond two battalions of 
SS grenadiers conducting a diversionary assault. Once again the Germans were 
unsuccessful, driven bock by intense artillery fire losing three of the Panzerjbger 
battalion's assault guns. On 16 September Student ordered Walther to continue 
with his attacks but it was soon apparent that the British were far too strong 
and the Germans limited themselves to minor probes, Walther preferring to 
consolidate his defences. During that day and into the night German units along 
the whole front were reporting signs of continuous movement behind the 
enemy's lines suggesting thot a large ossoult was imminent. 

All through the morning of 17 September Oberst Walther's men and the other 
units on their flanks - Kampfgruppe Chill ond Division Erdmann - watched in 
awe and concern os wave after wave of Allied transport aircraft overflew their 
positions heading north-east only to return some hours later flying in the 
opposite direction. They could have been under no illusions as to what this 
meant ond indeed a number of the Luftwaffe officers on the ground had 

Abruptly at 2.00pm intense ond accurate 


This battered Sturmgeschutz III from 
SS.Panzer-Regiment 10 of the Frundsberg 
division was photographed in the town of 
Maoseik on the Dutch-Belgian border, 
south-east of Roermund during the 
general withdrawal of August-September 
1944. The regiment's seventh and eighth 
companies were equipped with 
Sturmgeschutz III assault guns, although 
most had been lost during the battles in 
Normandy and the Falaise Gap. During 
the fighting for Arnhem, II.Abteilung 
would be able to field just four of these 
vehicles together with a company-sized 
force of Pzkw IV tanks. A colour 
illustration of this assault gun and its 
unusual marking, barely visible in this 
photograph, is depicted on the outside 
back cover. 
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Above: German infantrymen photographed in Holland in September or October 1944. Inset: A propaganda postcard urging Dutchmen to enlist in the Waffen-SS. 
During the fighting for Arnhem, III.Abteilung of SS-Grenadier-Regiment Landstorm Nederland was attached to 9.SS-Panzer-Division and went into action for the 
first time near Elst on 21 September. Earlier that month the first and second battalions had taken port in the defence of the Albert Canal line and had in fact faced 
their countrymen of the Brigade Prinses Irene. On 1 November the regiment was renamed SS-Freiwilligen-Brigade Landstorm Nederland, with most of its 
reinforcements made up of volunteers from the Dutch Fascist youth organisation supplemented by SS Wachbataillon Nordwest, and after a brief period of 
training the brigade moved into positions on the river Waal. On 10 February 194 5 the brigade wos raised to division status as 34.SS-Freiwilligen-Grenodier- 
Division Landstorm Nederland and was immediately ordered to relieve Fallschirmjager-Regiment 7 olong the Wool east of Rhenen. Despite a lack of heavy 
equipment and falling morale, the division performed well even monaging a successful counterattack on 23 February nearZetten about 6 kilometres east ofElst 
between the Waal and the Rhine. Driven back to the area around Oosterbeek, the survivors surrendered on 5 May, although a small detachment held out in the 
village ofVeenendaal until 9 May 194 5. Also shown is the orange, white and blue armshield identifying Dutch units or personnel of the Waffen-SS. 


artillery fire began falling on the German positions followed almost 
immediately by on aerial bombardment which blosted the length of the 
Valkenswoard rood. At 3.00pm tonks of the Irish Guards moved out of their 
bridgehead in the opening phase of Operation Garden, the ground offensive 
aimed at linking up with the Allied airborne forces dropped between Eindhoven 
and Arnhem. Although the bombardment had destroyed all nine anti-tank guns 
of a Pamerjager company attached to Hoffman's regiment, a single platoon of 
Major Kerrut ’s battalion armed with Panzerfaust anti-tank weapons accounted 
for nine tanks and a personnel carrier holding up the entire British column, 
ultimately denying them Eindhoven and its bridge which they had expected to 
take by S. 00pm (4). By the time Eindhoven hod been captured, a full forty-eight 
hours later, the airborne force in Arnhem was surrounded. Further, in what 
must hove been one of the last successful operations undertaken by the 
German air force during the war, Eindhoven was attacked by the Luftwaffe 
during the night of 19 September while the town was packed with British supply 
vehicles. 

The ensuing battles along Highway 69 between Valkenswoard and Nijmegen 
and the fighting for Arnhem are for beyond the scope of this book with the 
German forces for the most part formed into ad-hoc battle groups, many of 
which were raised, reorganised or disbanded on an almost doily basis. For a 
detailed account I can do no better than refer the reader to Robert J. Kershaw's 
book. It Never Snows In September which, although dated in some aspects - 
most minor - is certainly the best English language account of the battle. 

During the next week, while fighting raged in Arnhem and Oosterbeek. the 
German units facing the British armoured advance managed not only to delay 
their enemies but to cut the highway of several points in their rear. In this, 
Kampfgruppe Walther was aided greatly by the arrival of Major von Maltzahn's 
Panzer-Brigade 107. (S) 

Indeed, on 23 September the British found it necessary to send a unit of the 
Guords Armoured Division some 19 kilometres to the south to secure the road. 
On the following day the rood was again cut, this time at Veghel by the tanks of 
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Panzer-Brigade 107, approximately 30 kilometres north of Eindhoven, and on 
the same day the decision was made to abandon the operation 's main objective 
- a crossing of the Rhine - and to establish a front at Nijmegen. Although the 
British managed to open the highway on the following day they now found 
themselves defending a huge salient which Model lost little time in 
counterattacking. 

On 30 September, in an effort to widen the corridor, the Allies with the US 7th 
Armored Division in the lead, launched an attack towards the town of Overloon 
which lies some 25 kilometres east of Eindhoven close to the western bank of 
the river Maas. The front line here wos held by Fallschirmjdger-Regiment 21, a 
Luftwaffe Flak unit and Kampfgruppe Roestel - the latter made up primarily of 
SS-Ponzerjdger-Abteilung 10 which had fought in the battles for Arnhem (6). 

This bottle, which went almost unnoticed at the time and is largely ignored 
today, proved to be one of the fiercest struggles of the campaign. The American 
tanks valiantly threw themselves ot the German lines time and again but were 
stopped on each occasion by the extensive minefields ■ which the Germans had 
created in the marshy ground ■ the Panthers of Panzer-Brigade 107 and 
Kampfgruppe Walther, both of which were used as a mobile reserve. On 2 
October the Americans reached Overloon but were once again pushed back in 
fighting which descended into a hand-to-hand struggle. By now it was quite 
obvious that the Allies had, once again, underestimated their opposition and os 
if to underscore the point the Germans managed to launch no less than seven 
counterattacks on 4 October alone 

By 8 October the American division was completely exhausted and was 
replaced by the British 11th Armoured and 3rd Infantry divisions. The British 
formations began their assault on Overloon from both the east and west at 
noon on 12 October preceded by a massive artillery barrage and immediately 
found themselves mired in the swampy ground which surrounded the town. 
Hampered by mines, thick mud and snipers they nevertheless secured the town 
on 14 October. The last German defenders, barricaded in the church, refused to 
surrender and were killed to a man. 




The outlying village of Loobeek was taken on Monday, 16 October and Venroy 
to the south on the following Thursday. The general Allied advance in this area 
was, for the moment, put on hold as the divisions would be needed for the 
operations to clear the Scheldt Estuory far to the north. While the fighting 
around Overloon was underway the focus of attention had shifted to another 
sector of the front. 

On 1 October the Germans launched a limited assault to recapture Elst, 
situated almost exactly halfway between Arnhem and Nijmegen, with 
elements of Panzergrenadier-Regiment 10 and Panzergrenadier-Regiment 11 
of Generalleutnont von Elverfeldt's 9.Panzer-Division. The expected support 
from 116. Panzer-Division did not materialise and in its place the Tiger tanks of 
schwere Ponzer-Abteilung 506 and the survivors of Kampfgruppe Knaust were 
attached to Elverfeldt's command. The operation met was some success 
however the units of lO.SS-Panzer-Division, which were to support the right 
wing of the attack, stalled at the very outset and at around noon the main 
thrust ran into a fresh British infantry division supported by tanks. During the 
night the promised units of 116.Panzer-Division arrived and the following 
morning the attack was resumed. This time the British were prepared and in a 
whirlwind of artillery fire and aerial bombing the second battalion of 
Panzergrenadier-Regiment 11 was so badly shaken that it was withdrawn 
behind the Rhine on 3 October and although Elverfeldt threw the assault guns 
of Panzerjager-Abteilung 50 into the battle they were unable to dislodge the 
British (7). 

On 4 October the Germons limited their attacks to minor probes and during the 
afternoon were stunned by an Allied counterattack which hit the junction of 
9.Panzer-Division and lO.SS-Panzer-Division. During the night Elverfeldt was 
ordered to pull back behind the Rhine and on 7 October his division, less 
Panzerjager-Abteilung 50, was withdrawn to Germany to rest and refit while 
116. Panzer-Division was sent to support the units fighting around Aachen. 

By 27 October, 9.Panzer-Division had returned to the front and was ordered to 
open an attack from Venlo, on the east bank of the Maas, towards Asten which 
would then be exploited by 15.Panzergrendier-Division. On the first day the 
division performed well reaching the village of Meijel and the outskirts of 
Liessel, some 20 kilometres east of Eindhoven and just 5 kilometres short of 
their objective, despite the fact that Panzergrenadier-Regiment 11 could not 
be found and the Panther tanks of II.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment 33 did not 
arrive until well into the afternoon. The Allied defence, made up primarily of 
units of US 7th Armored Division, began to harden as the day wore on and was 
increasingly supported by large numbers of fighter-bombers. To compound the 
German's woes the day ended with the assault guns of Panzerjager-Abteilung 
50 blundering into a minefield and losing five vehicles. On the following 
morning lS.Panzergrenodier-Oivision attacked to the north of 9.Panzer- 
Division and by the end of the day had advanced as for as the open fields to the 
east of Liessel. Led by its reconnaissance battalion and elements of 
Panzergrenadier-Regiment 11, both now under the command of Major von 
Bockhoff, 9. Panzer-Division reached the woods east of Asten but could go no 
further. Later that day the Americans launched their first counterattacks and 
although they were repulsed it was clear that the Germans had lost the 
initiative with both division commanders suggesting that the operation be 
called off. Nevertheless another attack went forward on 29 October with 
lS.Ponzergrenodier-Division capturing the town of Liessel. The resumption of 
the advance towards Asten by 9.Panzer-Division, the original objective of the 
assault, went badly however and by noon OB West had called a halt. 

That evening Model asked that a final attempt be made the next day to capture 
Asten and Rundstedt relented. The attack went badly from the beginning with 


Panzergrenadier-Regiment 10 running head on into an American 
counterattack and, already exhausted, suffering high losses. During the next 
day and into the night the Germans went over to the defence and prepared for 
the counterattacks they knew would come while 9.Panzer-Division was 
withdrawn from the front. 

On 2 October 1944, while Model's force was attempting to recapture Elst, the 
Canadians began their advance towards the German positions in the Scheldt 
Estuary in on attempt to clear the approaches to Antwerp. The German 
defences consisted of the three divisions of General Von Zangen's 15-Armee 
supported by Kampfgruppe Chill which had fought so resolutely on the Albert 
Canal (2). In anticipation of the coming attack Zangen had positioned 
64.lnfontrie-Division in Zeeuws-Vlaanderen, 70.lnfantrie-Division on the 
island of Walcheren and Zuid-Bevelond and 719.lnfanterie-Division north of 
Antwerp. 

By 5 October the Canadians had crossed the Dutch-Belgian border and on the 
following day were just 5 kilometres from Woensdrecht, south-west of 
Roosendaal. The town of Hoogerheide wos captured after heavy fighting but 
the surrounding area had been flooded and further progress was almost 
impossible. Further, aerial reconnaissance reported that a large force, 
including tanks and artillery, was concentrating in the forest south of Bergen 
op Zoom, directly in front of the Allied front, and recently taken prisoners 
showed the Canadians they were facing German Fallschirmjager. This was in 
fact Kampfgruppe Chill which had been ordered to deny the enemy the 
Kreekrokdam, the main causeway across the 300 foot-wide Beveland Canal, 
the loss of which would severely hamper communications with lS.Armee. The 
fighting here dragged on until 16 October when Woensdrecht was finally lost 
and despite a counterattack on the following day German forces in South 
Beveland and Walcheren were now cut off. On 24 October after an intense 
artillery barrage Canadian infantry supported by tanks began an assault on 
the Kreekrokdam and very quickly succeeded in breaking through the initial 
German defences. Once on the causeway however the tanks were highly 
vulnerable to the many obstacles backed by anti-tank guns and were forced to 
withdraw allowing the infantry to try to force their way across. On the 
following day the village of Rillond was lost, quickly followed by Krabbendijke 
as the Germans were pushed further back across South Beveland. During the 
early hours of 26 October, to support the Canadians advancing from the west, 
a British amphibious assault was mode from Terneuzen with the first troops 
landing near Hoedekenskerke shortly before 5.00am. The attacking force 
encountered little resistance and within two hours the complete force was 
deployed on the peninsula. On 29 October the two forces linked up and within 
two days all South Beveland was secured. The British and Canadians now 
turned their attention to Walcheren (8). 

As early as 3 October the dyke at Westkapelle was bombed by the RAF in an 
attempt to inundate the peninsula and hamper the German defence. Similar 
attacks were carried out on the dykes at Flushing and Veere in the following 
weeks and the defenders were forced to retreat to the few remaining areas of 
high ground. On the afternoon of 31 October the Canadians attempted to 
storm the causeway across the Sloe Canal which separates South Bevelond 
from Walcheren and were stopped halfway with heavy casualties. A further 
attack later that night met with stiff opposition and managed to advance no 
further. On 1 November, advancing behind a creeping barrage, a single 
company was able to reach the eastern end of the causeway and establish a 
bridgehead. The German defenders counterattacked immediately employing 
flamethrowers, probably operated by the men of Pionier-Bataillon 170 
supported by Festungs-Infonterie-Regiment 1020, forcing the Canadians back 
onto the causeway on 2 November. Despite the arrival of a fresh battalion the 
Canadians were unable to expand their bridgehead. 
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An 8.8cm Flak 36 anti-aircraft gun 
abandoned on Highway 69 near the 
Neerpelt bridge. The official date 
given for this photograph is 
Wednesday, 13 September 1944 
iji suggesting that this gun may be one 
I of two such weapons operated by the 
I Luftwaffe Flak battery attached to 
Kampfgruppe Walther. 
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Photographed near Woensdrecht on 27 October 1944 this Sturmhaubitze 42 of Sturmgeschutz-Brigade 280 was destroyed during the fighting for control of the 
approaches to the Scheldt Estuary between 9 and 16 October when the battalion was operating in the area in support of Kampfgruppe Chill. Although heavily 
damaged it is possible to see the Zimmerit applied to the hull front and other surfaces in the so-called waffle pattern indicative of assault guns assembled by the 
Alkett company, which was in fact the sole manufacturer of these howitzer armed vehicles. The hole in the welded gun mantlet for the coaxial machine gun wos 
incorporated into production in June 1944 while the application of Zimmerit was dropped in September The muzzle brake wos also discontinuedfrom production 
in September 1944 although some crews had simply removed theirs prior to that time. 


In an unexpected turn of events a Dutch civilian appeared who was able to 
direct the Allied troops to a shallow crossing point and within hours a complete 
brigade was on Walcheren making their way towards the causeway 
bridgehead. On 4 November the two forces met and turned for Middelburg, the 
principal town, where Generalleutnant Wilhelm Daser, the 70.lnfanterie- 
Division commander, surrendered without further resistance. During the early 
hours of 1 November British Commandos had landed at Flushing, the southern¬ 
most point of the peninsula some 7 kilometres to the south of Middelburg, 
followed within hours by an infantry battalion and other support units. The 
defence of the town wos centred on a large concrete blockhouse which was also 
the headquarters of Oberst Eugen Reinhardt the commander of Festungs- 
Infanterie-Regiment 1019. The blockhouse was taken on 2 November but only 
after a prolonged ottack by rocket armed fighter-bombers and the following 
day, faced with impossible odds, Reinhardt surrendered the city. 

Westkapelle at the eastern tip of the peninsula was similarly assaulted from the 
sea during the night of 31 October-1 November by a force of Royal Marine 
Commandos preceded in spectacular fashion by a duel between the German 
coastal batteries and Royal Navy worships. Concentrating theirfire on the ships 
however allowed the enemy landing craft to sail through the gap which had 
been created in the dyke almost completely unhindered and the town was 
captured by noon. The remaining batteries offered little resistance as the 
flooding of the peninsula hod meant that their ammunition supplies could not 
be replenished and once exhausted, the gun crews only weapons were rifles and 
hand guns. From their bridgehead the Allies advanced to Dorn burg on the same 
day and reached Dishoek, just 5 kilometres from Flushing, on 2 November. At 
isolated artillery batteries and strongpoints, particularly in the wooded area 
near Oostkapelle, the Germans continued to offer resistance and the last units 
held out until 8 November. On the same day, after repeated enemy attacks, 
troops of General Carl Piichler's LXVIl.Armeekorps withdrew from the 
bridgehead around Moerdijk across the river Maas towards Rotterdam (9). 

While the battles for the Scheldt Estuary were underway the fighting for the 
Nijmegen corridor continued, most notably for the town of 's-Hertogenbosch 
an important road and rail junction and a stepping stone to the Moerdijk 
bridges over the river Maas (10). The area was defended by 59.lnfonterie- 
Division commanded by Generalleutnant Walter Poppe to the south of's- 
Hertogenbosch and Generalleutnant Friedrich-Wilhelm Neumann's 
712.lnfanterie-Division to the north which also included a battalion of 
347.lnfonterie-Division, three infantry battalions made up from Luftwaffe and 
Kriegsmarine personnel and what Neumann intriguingly described as 'ninety- 
two foreigners of all nationalities'. 

On 22 October a combined British infantry and armour force advanced swiftly, 
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capturing the outlying villages to the east and south-east of the town. Although 
the Germans were able to inflict significant losses on the attacking force and 
even mount limited counterattacks once darkness fell, a number of gaps had 
been opened in the line which the defenders were unable to plug. On the 
following day Neumann planned to counterattack towards Rosmalen with the 
assault guns of Sturmgeschutz-Abteilung 1256 supported by infantry of his own 
division and the guns of Artillerie-Regiment 1712 (11). The assault was 
postponed at first due to a lack of fuel and then an enemy attack and did not 
begin until 4.30pm. 

The attack immediately ran into trouble with two assault guns falling victim to 
their own artillery fire and as the grenadiers were riding on the vehicles in the 
open, infantry casualties were also high. The Germans pressed on however 
managing to pass Rosmalen and advance as far as Bruggen destroying a 
number of enemy tanks. As darkness descended intense artillery fire brought 
the attack to a halt. This limited success was offset by a British advance at 
Hint ham, on the eastern edge of the city which was the location of Neumann's 
headquarters. A battalion of Grenadier-Regiment 732 which was tasked with 
restoring the defensive line was completely annihilated by the enemy's artillery 
fire and Hintham wos abandoned during the night. 

At 2.00am on 24 October the British attacked along the Nijmegen rail line 
capturing the new command post of 712.tnfonterie-Division and pushing on to 
the river Dieze which runs through the centre of the city. By nightfall they had 
established a bridgehead along the Zuid-Willemsvaort on the river's south¬ 
western bank. Once again the assault guns of Sturmgeschutz-Abteilung 1256 
were thrown into the battle and succeeded in pushing the enemy back some 
way taking a number of prisoners. To the south the British were able to advance 
to the village of Vught, only 3 kilometres from the city centre, but could go no 
further and Vught remained in the hands of S9.lnfanterie-Division. The 
situation was serious but the defenders were hanging on, reinforced that 
evening by a battalion of Artillerie-Regiment 256 with two batteries of heavy 
guns and a company ofschwere-Panzerjager-Abteilung 559 which would arrive 
early the next day. 

At 11.00am on the following morning the assault on the city centre began with 
the enemy force on the Zuid-Willemsvaart following the line of the Dieze 
towards the Wilhelmina bridge and the Dommel Canal which runs parallel to 
the railway yards. By the end of the day the canal had been reached and the 
centre of the city was effectively under British control. During the night the 
defenders experienced the heaviest artillery bombardment of the battle so far 
and Neumonn lost radio communication with the units under his command. 
Forced to rely on runners to carry his orders he later blamed this and the paucity 
of artillery ammunition as the principle reasons for the loss of the city. 


On 26 October the British were able to secure the west side of the Dommel canal 
and the two pincers of the British attack were able to link up at the Vught bridge 
on the southern edge of 's-Hertogenbosch, all but ending the battle. The 
following day Neumann counterattacked with the meagre forces left to him, 
including the assault guns of schwere-Panzerjager-Abteilung 55 9, but could 
make no headway and during the evening the Germans withdrew to the 
northern bank of the Maas across the bridge near Vlijmen which they promptly 
destroyed. 

And so, in just over two months of heavy fighting, with the exception of the 
clearing of the Scheldt Estuary, the British and Canadians had managed little 
more than an expansion of the corridor that had been taken as a result of the 
airborne assaults of Operation Market Garden. The first ship would not enter 
the port of Antwerp until 28 November and the port's use would be continually 
hampered by the stream ofV2 rockets that fell on the city (12). 

On 29 October the Polish armoured division took Breda, almost without a 
casualty, and as the winter approached the intensity of the fighting decreased, 
the weather becoming increasingly cold and wet by late November. A number 
of small engagements took place around the Venlo bridgehead where the Allies 
resumed their attocks with troops that were once again available now that the 
battles for the Scheldt Estuary were over. In addition to the weather, the 
extensive flooding intentionally engineered by the retreating Wehrmacht also 
hampered operations. During this time the forces in Holland underwent several 
organisational changes and these are explained in detail on page 31. 

On 8 February 1945 the Allies launched a major offensive, code named 
Operation Veritable, with the aim of clearing the area between the Maas and 
the Rhine east of the Dutch-German border and preparing the way for a 
crossing into north-western Germany. The opening artillery barrage was 
concentrated on the area in front of the town of Cleve and was conducted by 
over one thousand medium and heavy guns with other smaller weapons 
including rocket launchers. The front here was held by Generalmajor Heim 
Fiebig's 84.lnfanterie-Division, which had been reinforced with parts of 
6.Fallschirmjager-Division. Many accounts suggest that Fiebig's men were all 
but annihilated by the fire of the artillery, and indeed both formations are 
missing from the OKW situation maps by the following week. The progress of 


The Allied advance was far from smooth however with the British forced to fight 
their way through the thick forests of the Reichswald and the Canadians 
attempting to advance through the deliberately flooded plain. An added 
complication was the failure of the Americans to begin their part of the 
offensive on time. Pushed back to Wesel, the Germans held on to their 
bridgehead until 10 March when the lost units withdrew across the Rhine, 
destroying the bridges behind them. On the same day Kesselring replaced 
Rundstedt as OB West. On 23 March the assault on the Rhine began and once 
the river was crossed the Canadians turned north in a two pronged attack 
aimed at clearing the north-eastern portion of Holland and the west of the 
country north of the river Maos. 

On 3 April a Canadian armoured division reached the Twente Canal some 15 
kilometres from the German-Dutch border. Although the line here was held by 
mostly scratch units, such as Failschirm-Pionier-ErsaU-und Ausbildungs- 
Battalion 1 whose combat experience up to this point had been limited to anti¬ 
partisan operations, they managed to hold the Canadian tanks until the next 
day even mounting a counterattack. By the 4 April the enemy had crossed the 
canal and taken Almelo from where Flak-Regiment 1S5 had launched the lost 
VI flying bomb. 

On 5 April, in a strange twist some eight-hundred men of Ost-Bataillon 822, 
made up mainly of Georgians and stationed on the island Texel, mutinied and in 
two weeks of savage fighting had to be subdued by the German garrison. On 
the following day Zutphen, north-east of Arnhem, was occupied after a fierce 
struggle with elements of 6. Fallschirmjager-Division. On IS April Arnhem was 
finally taken and in quick succession Deventer, Zwolle and Leewarden were 
captured. On 18 April Canadian units reached the Ijssel Meer cutting off the 
German units fighting in Holland. 

On 28 April, with the front in western Holland now formed by a line running 
from Wageningen through Amersfoort to the sea, a truce was arranged to 
allow food supplies to be shipped to the civilian population. Less than a week 
later, on 4 May 1945, all German forces in Holland, north-west Germany and 
Denmark laid down their arms. An order of battle showing the units known to 
have been stationed in the Netherlands under the command of 
Oberbefehlshober Nord- West in late April can be seen on page 30. 



The official caption to this US Signal Corps photograph identifies the location and date as Holland on 19 September 1944. If this is correct, these soldiers are 
probably men of US XIX Corps, consisting of the 2nd Armored and 30th Infantry divisions, which pushed back German units in southern Holland on either side of 
Maastracht in a series of actions which took place between 10 and 19 September. Although a number of German formations equipped with armoured vehicles 
took part in the fighting in this region we have been unable to positively identify from German records a unit equipped with Sturmgeschutr III assault guns. The 
daily OKW situation maps show parts of 5S3.Grenadier-Division in the front line on 18 September near the town ofSittard which wos taken by the Americans on 
that day and the second company of the division's Panzerjager battalion, referred to osSturmgeshutz-Abteilung 1 55 3, reported that ten of these vehicles were on 
hand in September. However this division disappears from the maps by the following day and written records suggest that it was in fact attached to XIII.SS- 
Armeekorps operating much further to the south ■ although the surviving map is consistent in stating thot this was the bulk of the division. Another possible 
candidate is Sturmgeschutz-Brigade 394 which was temporarily attached to 12.lnfante(ie-Djyision, although this formation wos stationed ot the extreme edge 
of XIX Corps area of operations just to the north of Aachen. Further strengthening the case fbr Sturmgeschutz-Brigade 394 ore contemporary US records which 
state clearly that 12.lnfanterie-Division was directly in front of US 30th Division in ttye days leading up to, and including, 19 September. 










The photographs on this page all depict the 
Jagdpanther of schwere Heeres- 
Panzerjager-Abteilung 559 captured by the 
Allies after it was disabled on 8 September 
1944 near Hechtel in Belgium. This vehicle is 
also shown in a photograph and a colour 
illustration and discussed further on the 
inside front cover of this book. The image 
above clearly shows the single piece barrel 
of the 8.8cm Pak 43/2 that was installed in 
the early production models and the small 
gun shield. The mantlet of the main gun is 
the early, internally bolted version. This 
vehicle was the Panzerbefehlswagen model 
of the Jagdpanther and the provision for the 
Sternantenne D radio aerial and its 
armoured cover are clearly visible in our 
photograph at left on the rear wall of the 
fighting compartment behind and below the 
commander's hatch. Also visible, although 
damaged as they easily were, are the mesh 
screens covering the air exhaust fans and air 
intake louvres. In the photograph below the 
vehicle's number 01 is clearly visible and can 
be seen to have been applied with a stencil. 


The two hatches in the superstructure roof- 
above the commander and radio operator 
positions - and the rear access door were 
apparently removed before the vehicle was 
recovered and their absence is obvious in 
several existing photographs of this vehicle 
taken shortly after the action at Hechtel. 
The photograph at left offers a good view of 
the both hatch openings with part of the 
hinges still in place. The large ventilator to 
the left of the commander's hatch and the 
smaller ventilator behind the radio 
operator's position are undamaged. The 
four inverted u-shaped metal brackets are 
armoured covers which each housed a 
periscope, although these are also missing. 
Note that those at the front and rear are 
able to rotate while the two at the sides are 
fixed. The curved metal plate at the left front 
of the roof is a swivelling cover with an 
aperture for the Sfl ZF5 gun sight while 
behind that is the Nahverteidigungswaffe, 
or close defence weapon, which could fire a 
variety of projectiles including a smoke 
grenade and high explosive charges. 
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HOLLAND 1944-45 

Our map is based on the series of situation maps 
produced for the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht up to 
the end of March 1945 and then British 21st Army Group 
records. In certain cases, where it was thought to be 
impractical to do otherwise, piacenames have been 
Anglicised. Only the major waterways are shown here - 
depicted as white lines - nevertheless the extent to 
which the country is broken up by rivers and canals, and 
consequently easily flooded, is immediately apparent. 


The Allied advance and subsequent front is 
shown by a broken line as it was reported to be on 
the following dates: 

1) Monday, 11 September 1944; 

2) Saturday, 30 September 1944; 

3) Friday, 23 March 1945. On this day, as part of 
Operation Plunder, the British and Canadians 
crossed the Rhine at Rees, Wesel, and south of the 
Lippe River. The Canadians turned north into the 
Netherlands; 

4) Wednesday, 4 April 1945, and; 

5) The extent of the Allied advance on the evening 
of Wednesday, 18 April 1945 when Canadian 
units reached the Zuider Zee - the old collective 
name for the Markermeer, Ijsselmeer and 
Waddenzee waterways - cutting off the German 
units in western Holland. To the east, the British 
Second Army captured Olzen and Luneburg. 
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In addition to the higherformations listed on page 31 and described in the order 
of battle on page 30 many other units served in Holland from September 1944 
until the war's end in May 1945, some for only a short time. 

l.Fallschirm-Armee. Initially formed in early 1944 from the staff of 
IX.Fliegerkorps, units l.Fallschirm-Armee were placed In the German defensive 
line running through Belgium and Holland following the Allied breakout from 
Normandy. Under the command ofGeneraloberst Kurt Student, an experienced 
and highly decorated officer who had served in Italy and Normandy, 
l.Fallschirm-Armee went into combat forthefirsttime in early September 1944 
while attached to Heeresgruppe B and later fought at Arnhem. During 
November 1944, l.Fallschirm-Armee was briefly known as Armeegruppe 
Student which also controlled the units of 15.Armee. Throughout the winter of 
1944-45, l.Fallschirm-Armee took part in the defence of Holland, guarding the 
approaches to the river Rhine. Withdrawing into Germany as far as Oldenburg, 
some 60 kilometres from the Dutch border, and now commanded by General 
der Infanterie Erich Straube, the survivors of l.Fallschirm-Armee surrendered 


to the Allies in May 1945. In addition to the armoured units attached under 
Army command from time to time, l.Fallschirm-Armee contained Fallschirm- 
Sturmgeschiltz-Brigade 12, later renamed Fallschirm-Sturmgeschutz-Brigade 
121. The formation of the proposed Fallschirm-Panzer-Regiment 1 had not 
been fully completed when the war ended and the regiment never saw combat. 

15.Armee. Commanded by General der Infanterie Gustav-Adolf von Zangen 
from 23 August 1944 until the war's end, 15.Armee was attached to 
Heeresgruppe B until 16 November 1944 when, as part of a deception 
operation, it was briefly renamed Armeegruppe von Manteuffel and 
transferred from Holland to the area around Aachen in Germany in order to 
prepare for the Ardennes Offensive. The newly created 25.Armee remained in 
the Netherlands and, until 16 December 1944 when the offensive commenced, 
was referred to as 15.Armee. On 13 April 1945, Zangen and his command staff- 
who had become separated from the army headquarters - surrendered to the 
Allies, followed three days later by the remainder of the army. 
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XXX.(30)Armeekorps z.b.V. Formed in October 1944 from the staff of 
Generolkommondo z.b.V LXV(65) - which had been stationed at Bonn - and 
parts of Armeeabteilung Kleffel whose commander. General Philipp Kleffel, 
took control of the corps from 16 December 1944 until 25 April 1945. This 
formation replaced the original XXX.(30)Armeekorps that hod been almost 
completely destroyed in the summer battles in the Ukraine. The reconstituted 
corps served until the end of the war in Holland and by March 1945, under the 
direct command of Oberbefehlshaber Niederlande, had been reduced to a 
number of support units and a Kompfgruppe based around the remnants of 
346. Infanterie-Division. 

XXXXVII.(47)Panzerkorps. In February 1945 remnants of this corps, which 
included 84.Infanterie-Division, 116.Panzer-Division and 6.Follschirmjager- 
Division, was for a time attached to l.Fallschirm-Armee. Somewhat 
confusingly this formation was also referred to in official, contemporary 
documents asXLVII. (47)Panzerkorps. 

LXIII.(63)Armeekorps. Formed in November 1944 this formation was attached 
to l.Fallschirm-Armee in February 1945. By April what was left of the corps 
together with units of UII.(53)Armeekorps was transferred to Armee- 
Abteilung Liittwitz which had been formed by renaming 
XXXXVII.(47)Panzerkorps and ended the war fighting in the Ruhr. In February 
the corps contained 159.Infanterie-Division, 338.Infanterie-Division, a 
Kompfgruppe based around elements of 716.lnfanterie-Division and Panzer- 
Brigade 106 Feldherrnhalle with Festungs-Stamm-Abteilung LXIII. 

LXVII.(67)Armeekorps. Formed in January 1944 in Belgium from elements of 
LXVII.(67)Reserve-korps this formation served in Holland first with lS.Armee 
then in December with l.Fallschirm-Armee. At that time the corps contained 
246.Volksgrenadier-Division and 326.Volksgrenadier-Division. In January 1945 
the corps returned to lS.Armee which was fighting around Aachen. 

LXXXVI.(86)Armeekorps. Formed in France in November 1942 this formation 
served in Normandy and in October 1944 was attached to l.Fallschirm-Armee 
which at that time was stationed in Lille. In October the corps was made up of 
most of S9.lnfanterie-Division and 712.Infanterie-Division. The corps 
remained in Holland until April 1945 and the suggestion that 
LXXXVI.(86)Armeekorps was transferred to 1.Armee of Heeresgruppe D in 
January 1945, returning to l.Fallschirm-Armee by April, is almost certainly 
incorrect. By March 1945 this corps had been reduced to a number of support 
elements and the much depleted 190. Infanterie-Division. 

LXXXVIII.(88)Armeekorps. Formed in June 1942 from the staff of 
240.Infanterie-Division z.b.V under the command of General der Infanterie 
Hans-Wolfgang Reinhard, this formation served in Holland until the end of the 
war, at first with lS.Armee and then under 25.Armee. Until July 1944, 
LXXXVIII.(88)Armeekorps controlled all German army troops in the 
Netherlands and also provided the command staff for the coastal defence units 


of Wehrmachtsbefehlshaber Niederlande. In November 1944 the corps 
contained 59.Infanterie-Division, 2S6.Volksgrenadier-Division, 712.Infanterie- 
Division and a regimental-size unit from lO.SS-Panzer-Division Frundsberg. In 
addition, LXXXVtll.(88)Armeekorps had under direct command Panzer- 
Kompanie 222 and Panzerjdger-Kompanie 613, both formed in October 1944 
from the disbanded Panzerjager-Abteilung 657 which had taken part in the 
fighting for Arnhem in the previous month. By March 1945 the corps had been 
reduced to a staff element of 331.Infanterie-Division and most of 
2. Fallschirmjdger-Division, 

LXXXIX.(89)Armeekorps. Originally formed in August 1942, this formation 
was responsible for the defence of the Belgian coast, the Scheldt Estuary and 
the Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp regions. Following the general retreat after 
the fighting in Normandy, the units of this corps defended positions in Belgium 
until November 1944 when the corps was transferred to l.Armee of 
Heeresgruppe G and withdrawn to Alsace. From December until February 
1945 LXXXIX.(89)Armeekorps took port in the defence of the Westwall in the 
Karlsruhe-Speyer area. 

ll.(2)Fallschirm-Korps. Originally formed in late 1943 this formation was 
almost completely destroyed in the fighting in Normandy and the battles 
around Folaise. The corps was rebuilt in September and October 1944 around 
84.Infanterie-Division and 190.lnfanterie-Division and served in Holland for 
the remainder of the war. In April 1945 the corps contained 7. Fallschirmjdger- 
Division, 8. Fallschirmjdger-Division, and245. Infanterie-Division. 

ll.(2)SS-Armeekorps. Originally formed in 1942, the corps had fought in 
Normandy, taking part in the battles for Caen and around Falaise, made up of 
9.SS-Panzer-Division Hohenstaufen and lO.SS-Panzer-Division Frundsberg. In 
September 1944 the survivors of the general retreat were reforming in Holland 
when the Allied parachute landings took place and famously defended the 
towns of Arnhem and Nijmegen, playing a decisive role in the Allied defeat. In 
December 1944 the rebuilt ll.f2)SS-Armeekorps took part in the Ardennes 
Offensive as part of 6. Panzerarmee. In March 1945 the corps was transferred 
to the east. 

XII.(12)SS-Armeekorps. Formed in August 1944 from elements of 
310.lnfanterie-Division, the badly depleted LIII.(S3)Armeekorps and survivors 
of Kompfgruppe Gottberg - an ad-hoc unit that had fought in Byelorussia in the 
previous June. The corps served briefly in Holland, attached to l.Fallschirm- 
Armee, taking part in a counterattack against the Allied bridgehead at 
Nijmegen on Sunday, 1 October 1944. Interestingly a diary retrieved from the 
battlefield in the general area mentions a Regiment Raudenfeld composed of 
Muslim volunteers and these men may have been formerly attached to 
Kompfgruppe Gottberg which absorbed a number of anti-partisan units in 
Russia including SS-Sonderbataillon Dirlewanger and Gruppe Kaminski. 
Further, a veteran of the Eastern Front, Obersturmbannfuhrer Gotz Berens von 
Rautenfeld, was serving on the staff ofXII.SS-Armeekorps at the time. 


Photographed outside the town of Duivendrecht in May 1945, gunners of a Luftwaffe anti-aircraft unit manhandle a 37mm Flak 36/37 into position. The gun's 
carriage and controls have clearly been painted in a mottled camouflage scheme with a darker shade - possibly Olivgrun - sprayed onto a lighter, Dunkelgelb 
base colour. As with most anti-aircraft weapons the barrel has been left unpainted. Of note are the more than twenty kill rings. Today a suburb of Amsterdam, in 
1945 Duivendrecht was little more than a village surrounded by open fields, situated on the railway line which ran from the capital south to Utrecht. Below, 



right: The Lufwaffe anti-aircraft combat badge or Flak-Kampfobzeichen. Made in only one grade - the silver-coloured metal version shown here - the badge was 
awarded to air defence personnel on the basis of points accumulated for actions ranging from aircraft spotting to the actual downing of an enemy aeroplane. 
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At right: Men of the National Sozialistisches 
Kraftfahr Korps (NSKK) - or National Socialist 
Motor Corps - photographed in Holland. 
Originally formed in the 1930's, the NSKK 
was intended to provide qualified and 
experienced drivers for the armed forces - 
although some complete units were 
attached to Army or Theatre commands. By 
1944 the formations stationed in Holland, 
together with the Dutch volunteers of the 
Transportactie and the German civilian 
drivers of the Kraftfahrzeug Oberfuhrungs 
Kommando, were incorporated into The 
NSKK Staffel Wehrmachtbefehlshaber 
Niederlande and employed on security and 
anti-partisan duties. The NSKK had its own 
rank structure and insignia - similar to that 
employed by the SA and SS - and shown at 
far right is the national emblem, worn on 
the left sleeve. Note that the emblem worn 
by the Obertruppfuhrer at the right of our 
photograph incorporates theAlte Kampfer 
chevron identifying those who became 
members of the NSDAP prior to 30 January 
1933. 






A 4.7cm Pak auf R35 self-propelled anti-tank gun 
photographed near Antwerp in September 1944. 
Although badly burnt, making any positive 
identification impossible, this vehicle is almost 
certainly from the Panzerjager battalion of 
346.lnfanterie-Division, which reported that twelve 
of these vehicles were on hand in September. A small 
number also appeared later during the fighting 
around Veghel attached to 59. Infanterie-Division. 
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Far right: The available photographs of the Pzkw III 
tanks of Panzer-Kompanie Mielke show that most 
were numbered in some way however the numbers 
do not seem to follow any system. /4s all these tanks 
were older models which Panzer-Ersatz-Regiment 
IV had almost certainly taken over from various 
units, they may have simply retained the markings 


of their previous owners. At least 
two carried three digit numbers in 
the style depicted here on the turret 
stowage box. 


At left and below: Pzkw III ausf G, Panzer-Kompanie-Mielke. Oosterhout, Holland, 
21 September 1944. This company - in reality a strong platoon - was formed from 
Panzer-Ersatz-Regiment IV Bielefeld and sent to the Arnhem area by train, arriving on 
19 September. Photographed near the village of Oosterhout, now a suburb of 
Nijmegen on the northern side of the Waal, this tank was disabled while supporting 
infantry of Kampfgruppe Knaust. Another image, made in 1945, confirms the 
marking on the turret side. 


Below, centre: Pzkw III ausf M, Panzer-Kompanie-Mielke. Arnhem, Holland, 
20 September 1944. Photographed in Arnhem on the Nieuwe Kade which runs 
parallel to the Nedderrijn on its northern bank, east of the Rhine bridge. The number 
on the turret side is just visible in our photograph while the colour is of course 
conjectural. 



— Below: Pzkw IV ausf G, Panzer-Kompanie-Mielke. Arnhem, Holland, 19 September 1944. 

According to the account of a veteran who served at Arnhem with this unit, Panzer-Kompanie 
Mielke was equipped with six Pzkw III and two Pzkw IV tanks. The vehicle shown here 
was photographed on the Westervoortsedijk close to the Rhine bridge 
and given the location and the date, this may have been 


the first vehicle lost by the company during the 
battles around Arnhem. The other Pzkw IV, 
an ausf H model, was 
disabled on the following 
day in the same area. 
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SS-Unterscharfiihrer (Panzer-Grenadier), 9.SS-Panzer-Division 
Hohenstaufen. Oosterbeek, September 1944. By mid-1944 troops of the 
Waffen-SS had an extremely mixed bag appearance due to the various 
types ofSS uniforms being worn. This squad leader typifies one of the many 
diverse uniform appearances of the Waffen-SS soldier in Holland inl944. 
He is wearing an M42 SS steel helmet devoid of decals. His woollen, field- 
grey service uniform consists of the M42 SS field blouse with a black SS rune 
collar patch and rank collar patch insignia. Around the edging of his field 
blouse collar is the subdued war-time pattern NCO grey Tresse. The service 
trousers are the M42 SS Keilhose pattern service trouser with its reinforced 
seat area and lower tapered legs with tie straps fitting into a pair ofM42 SS 
lace-up ankle boots. These ankle boots differed from the Standard M37 
Heer type by having a shorter shaft, no lace hooks and less lace eyelets. 
Photographic evidence shows that during this late war period many 
Waffen-SS grenadiers did not wear the canvas gaiters in the front line. 


Over the field blouse this NCO wears the M44 camouflage drill jacket in the 
so-called Dot Pattern, manufactured as a replacement for the camouflage 
smock in the late war years. This jacket was made to the same design as the 
M43 SS field blouse with a five-button front, plain pockets and straight 
pocketflaps. As regulations stipulate, only the SS sleeve eagle insignia - this 
example is the subdued grey type - is worn on the left arm. The M44 jacket 
was intended to be issued with a pair of drill trousers of the same 
camouflage pattern, however it was often paired with the SS field-grey 
Keilhose as seen here. As was usual for a squad leader this man carries the 
MP40 sub-machine gun and has been issued with a pair of 6x30 field 
binoculars and the M1935 map case. His personal equipment consists of 
the M1939 leather infantry support straps, SS enlisted mans belt, and a 
single MP40 canvas magazine pouch. The latter is of the second type of 
manufacture and attached to this is a M39/42 egg grenade. Other 
equipment items carried are the M1931 bread bag, M1931 field flask and 
mess kit M1931. Below: These fourSS grenadiers were captured at Arnhem 
in September 1944 and all wear the M44 jacket with matching trousers 
except the man second from left who wears the field greySS Keilhose. Also 
shown is the SS belt buckle for enlisted personnel and the woven Totenkopf 
cap badge. 
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Sturmgeschutz III ausf G, Sturmgeschiitz-Brigade 280. 
Arnhem, Holland, September, 1944. Assault guns of this 
battalion, commanded by Major Kurt Kuhme, arrived in 
Arnhem on Tuesday, 19 September and initially 
supported Kampfgruppe Mollerand 


Kampfgruppe Harder in an attempt 
to recapture the areas of the town 
held by British airborne troops. The 
vehicle shown here was 
commanded by Major Kuhme and is 
also shown in the photographs on 
pages 24 and 25. Note the 
difference in the camouflage 
patterns applied to the hullSchurzen 
and that the wheels have also been 
painted. 



seems to have been a 
feature common to most, if 
not all, the battalion's 
assault guns which took 
part in the fighting. The 
placement and style of the 
Balkenkreuz marking may 
have been peculiar to this 
vehicle. 


Sturmgeschutz III ausf G, Sturmgeschiitz-Brigade 280. Arnhem, Holland, 
September, 1944. Photographed on Utrechtsweg with the grenadiers of 
Kampfgruppe Moller, this vehicle is also shown in the 
photograph on page 24. The large wooden box 
incorporated into the rear stowage rack 



pattern is most unusual and an 
identical scheme was applied to 
another assault gun visible in the 
same photograph. The leaf pattern 
was almost certainly applied with the 
use of a stencil and a partial repeat 
can be noticed on the right hand side - 
as viewed - of the second and third 
Schurzen plates. Note that the wheels 
have been painted a dark colour, here 
rendered as Olivgrun. 


Sturmgeschutz III ausf G, unit unknown. Arnhem area, Holland, 
September, 1944. Said to have been photographed on 
28 September this vehicle is most often associated 
with Sturmgeschiitz-Brigade 280 which left the 
area on the following day. The camouflage 



Jagdpanzer IV L/48, SS-Panzerjager-Abteilung 9. Oosterbeek, Holland, September, 
1944. Although there are no photographs of these vehicles in action during the battles 
for Arnhem, German records confirm that they were indeed present with at least two 
operating with Kampfgruppe von Allworden near Oosterbeek on 17 September. Of note 
is the thick layer of concrete armour which was an 
identifying feature of the tank destroyers of this 
battalion and was apparently applied before or 
during the Normandy battles. 


Above: Our photograph 
provides another view 
of the concrete armour 
applied to the 
battalion's vehicles. 
Note the gap to the left 
of the conical-shaped 
MG cover allowing it to 
swing open unhindered. 
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Jager, Fallschirmjager Regiment Hiibner. Maas Salient, November 1944. The Fallschirmjager 
were some of the toughest troops the Allies encountered in Holland and fought mainly as 
independent regiments or in Kampfgruppen named after their commanders. After the costly 
invasion of Crete in 1941, Hitler ordered an end to any further large-scale airborne operations 
and from this point on the German paratroopers were used as elite light infantry and they 
operated on all fronts. Although allocated this infantry role, up until 1944 recruits were still put 
through rigorous parachute training and issued - if available in the late war period - the 
distinctive Fallschirmjager uniform items and equipment. This Fallschirmjager machine- 
gunner is indeed fortunate to be issued the reversible, quilted winter suit - the green version 
shown here. Due to the limited supply situation most Fallschirmjager fighting on the western 
front only had their Luftwaffe greatcoats for winter protection and the quilted winter suit was 
predominantly issued to Luftwaffe field divisions and Fallschirmjager units on the Eastern 
Front. Its construction was similar to the M42 standard reversible winter suit 
with a six button front and two hip pockets but had no internal waist 
adjustment strap. Two different types of quilting was utilised in 
the manufacture of these suits: a small diagonal diamond 
pattern ora larger vertical rectangular pattern. 
The quilted winter suit came in various colours 
including mouse grey, green and a brownish 
tan. In the green and tan versions the hoods, 
pocket flaps and the front closing wind flap 
were made in a mismatched mouse grey or 
field-grey winter suit material. Late in the war, 
a non-reversible slate grey version was 
introduced. Under his quilted winter suit he 
wears the Fallschirmjager service uniform of 
the M40 blue-grey Fliegerbluse and field-grey 
jump trousers. Winter protection for the hands 
is a pair of grey woollen gloves. Jump boots 
have not been issued and the M37 lace-up 
ankle boots were standard by this late period. 
He wears the distinctive M38 Fallschirmjager 
steel helmet. He carries the multi-purpose 
MG42 with the machine gunner's equipment 
attached to his enlisted man's Luftwaffe leather 
belt, the late model MG42 toolbox in tan Press- 
Stoff and the P38 pistol in its hardshell holster. 
Also issued but not seen in this view is the M31 
field flask clipped onto the M31 Luftwaffe blue- 
grey bread bag. Below: The Luftwaffe 
Parachute qualification badge, or Fallschirmschiitzenabzeichen, was awarded 
after successful completion of the parachute training program and six jumps. 
The badge was worn on the left breast of the Fliegerbluse and an embroidered 
version was also encountered. Also shown is the yellow collar tab denoting the 
rank of Feldwebel, complete with silver NCO Tresse, and below that the special 

camouflage clothing, here 
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Below and right: Sdkfz 251/21 Drilling, Panzer-Brigade 107. Holland, 
summer, 1944. On 30 August the brigade received a platoon of these 
vehicles which were attached to the Brigade-Stab. The unit insignia is 
clearly a variation on that used by 25.Panzergrenadier-Division from 
which this brigade was formed. The colours shown here are somewhat 
conjectural but entirely possible. 


Above: The unit insignia of Panzer-Brigade 107. Although it is not 
possible to confirm the colours, those shown here are highly 
likely. The size, style and placement however are confirmed by 
several photographs. 



Below and left: Artillerie-Panzerbeobachtungswagen Panzer III, Panzer- 
Brigade 107. Holland, summer 1944. Taken from the same sequence of 
photographs as the Drilling shown above, this vehicle was probably attached to 
the brigade headquarters. Due to the angle at which our photograph was taken 
it is possible that this vehicle may have been the similar Befehlspanzerwagen. 
Not shown in our drawing but depicted at far left are the Ostketten tracks with 
which this tank was fitted. 



The examples of divisional unit insignia shown above were all used by formations which served in Holland at some time from September 1944 until the end of 
the war. A) 59.lnfanterie-Division. As part of 15.Armee the division took part in the fighting for Arnhem and s'Hertogenbosch moving to northern Germany in 
December 1944; B) 70.lnfanterie-Division. The division was part of the Walcheren defences and was disbanded in November 1944; C) 331.lnfanterie-Division. 
This unit was refitting in Holland in September 1944 and was absorbed into 346. Infanterie-Division in the following month; D) 712. Infanterie-Division. This unit 
took part in the battles for the Scheldt estuary, the Gent-Terneuzen Canal, and the town of 's-Hertogenbosch. In January 1945 the division was transferred to 
the east were it was completely destroyed; E) 9.SS-Panzer-Division Hohenstaufen. ,4s part ofll.SS-Panzerkorps this division famously participated in the defence 
of Arnhem in September 1944 laterfighting in the Ardennes and Hungary before ending the war in Austria. The use of this sign on the vehicles of the divisional 
staff at least has been confirmed by photographs. After the battles for Arnhem the division adopted an insignia of a stylised red windmill on a white 
background. 
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Grenadier, 712.lnfanterie-Division. '5 Hertogenbosch, October 
1944. This figure demonstrates the general appearance of the 
army infantryman in Holland in late 1944. His field uniform 
consists of the 1943 pattern field blouse and Rundbundhosen 
belted trousers. He also wears for warmth the M42 greatcoat. By 
1944, canvas gaiters with M37 lace-up ankle boots were standard 
issue with this uniform. His steel helmet is the M42 type with 
makeshift attached wire used for holding foliage camouflage. 
Over this field uniform and M42 greatcoat is a multi-purpose army 
shelter quarter - the Zeltbahn 31 - worn here as a camouflage 
garment and for wet weather protection. This was the only 
camouflage clothing an infantryman was generally issued with, 
moreover it would be the most common camouflage item used by 
the German army. Designed as a waterproof poncho it could be 
buttoned in various ways for maximum protection and freedom of 
movement, or used as part of a tent combination. Having an 
effective splinter pattern would extend its usefulness as a 
substitute camouflage smock or as a camouflage sheet draped 
over vehicles and field trenches. Both sides of the Zeltbahn were in 
splinter camouflage with one side printed darker than the other in 
order to blend in with any terrain. The standard infantryman's 
equipment is worn including the enlisted man's army leather belt, 
M1939 infantry support straps, a pair of 98k rifle ammunition 
pouches, M1931 bread bag, M1931 field flask, M1931 mess kit, 
S84/98 bayonet with leather frog and small entrenching tool. He is 
holding the general issue Karabiner 98k rifle, this version a mid¬ 
war production model with a laminated wooden stock, sight hood, 
and pressed sheet-metal parts including the butt end cap and 
upper band. Even by the late war period this rifle would be the 
main weapon issued to grenadiers. Tucked into his belt is an 
M1924 stick grenade. 
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Above: A rear view of the turret of the 
tank shown at right showing the large 
black, outlined-white number. On 23 
September 1944 this vehicle was 
disabled near Erp by a British Sherman, 
killing Major von Pluskow. 


Befehlspanzerwagen V Panther ausf G, Stab, Panzer-Abteilung 2107, Panzer-Brigade 107. 
Holland, September 1944. The brigade operated three of these vehicles, this tank commanded by 
Major Hans-Albrect von Pluskow, the Bataillons-fuhrer of Panzer-Abteilung 2107. Although possible, 
the markings on the turret side are totally conjectural as the Zimmerit coating is missind completely 
in our photograph which is shown on page 26. 



Above: A rear view of the tank 
depicted at left showing the 
placement of the vehicle's 
company number. Note that 
although the numbers are neatly 
applied they have not been 
rendered in exactly the same 
style, particularly those on the 
turret side which are of slightly 
different sizes. 


Pzkw M Panther ausf G, 2.Kompanie, Panzer-Abteilung 2107, Panzer- 
Brigade 107. Disabled during the fighting around the town of Overloon in 
late September 1944, this tank resides today at the Nationaal Oortogs- en 
Verzetsmuseum just a short distance from where it was recovered. There 
are at least four existing photographs of this vehicle which we have been 
able to examine allowing us to recreate an accurate representation of the 
markings from all sides. The 
suggestion that this tank was 
originally fielded in a coat of 
plain Dunkelgelb we find 
unconvincing, probably being 
based on the evidence of post¬ 
war photographs where the 
paint has faded dramatically. 



Pzkw V Panther ausf G, 2.Kompanie, Panzer-Abteilung 2107, Panzer- 
Brigade 107. Said to have been photographed near Gerwen, just six 
kilometres north of Eindhoven, this tank is almost certainly from Panzer- 
Abteilung 2107 which was engaged in the area with Kampfgruppe Walther 
on 21 and 22 September against US airborne troops supported by 
a British armoured unit, managing to briefly cut the Allied corridor. The 
black, outlined-white company number on the turret 


side is barely visible in our 
photograph - as is the Balkenkreuz - 
but does seem to be as rendered here 
and is entirely feasible. 
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SS-Sturmmann (Panzer crewman), lO.SS-Panzer-Division 
Frundsberg. Bemmel, October 1944. From 1937, and into the early 
war years, the Waffen SS obtained Heer Panzer uniforms for their 
armoured vehice crews. With the expansion of the Waffen-SS 
armoured force in 1941 the SS Fuhrungshauptamt began a 
program to produce their own black Panzer and field-grey 
armoured crew uniforms. They differed in certain aspects to the 
Heer type - for instance, the jacket was shorter while the collar 
lapels were rounded and smaller and the front opening was cut on 
a vertical line rather than slanted. Additionally the SS Panzer 
trousers did not have an inbuilt cloth belt and the pocket flaps were 
straight cut with a double button closer. With this uniform the SS 
brown tricot, collared shirt and black tie were obligatory until the 
introduction of the new SS field-grey cloth shirt in late August 1943 
which gradually replaced the earlier items. This tank crewman 
wears the SS Panzer jacket with its standard SS collar insignia and 
on his left arm is the SS-Sturmmann rank chevron below the SS 
sleeve eagle. Attached to the left breast of the jacket is a tank battle 
badge or Panzerkampfabzeichen. Instituted in December 1939, 
this badge was awarded to tank crewmen who had either taken 
part in three separate actions, had been wounded in the course of 
an armoured assault or had received an award for bravery in the 
course of an attack. As the war progressed awards recognising 
participation in 25, 50, 75 and 100 actions were introduced. 
Underneath this man's Panzer jacket is the M43 SS field-grey cloth 
shirt while his headgearis the M39SS Panzer fie Id cap - its design in 
fact copied from the Luftwaffe version. He is wearing the SS reed- 
green drill protective trousers for armoured crews and a 
complimentary jacket was also issued, manufactured from the 
same material and in the same cut as the SS Panzer jacket. This 
protective drill suit was designed to be worn over the standard 
black Panzer uniform or in warm weather provided a light weight 
uniform on its own. In 1944 the reed-green drill suit was intended 
to be replaced by the M44 Panzer pea-dot camouflage drill uniform 
however the reed-green type was still worn in the late war period. 
His footwear is standard issue M42 SS lace-up ankle boots. As is 
typical of a Panzer crewman the equipment is minimal and includes 
the SS enlisted man's leather belt and for personal protection he 
carries a P38 pistol in its softs hell holster. 


Above: The bronze version of the Panzerkampfabzeichen. The 
criteria for eligibility for his badge was the same as the silver award 
however the bronze badge was intended for personnel other than 
tank crews which had accompanied armoured vehicles into battle 
such as men from medical or reconnaissance units. Also shown 
here is the SS pattern Hoheitsabzeichen or national insignia woven 
in grey thread on a black background and the cuff title worn by the 
men of lO.SS-Panzer-Division. The latter was often not worn in the 
front line for security reasons. 
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From September 1943 until September 1944 all tanks and assault guns left the assembly plants with a coating ofZimmerit anti-magnetic mine paste. This thick, 
cement-like substance was applied using various tools leaving a distinctive pattern which could - in most instances - identify the manufacturer, ,4s the first 
Panther ausfG models reached front line units in April 1944, approximately 1600 production vehicles would have been coated in Zimmerit before the practice 
ceased. The examples shown here are: 1) MAN production which was typified by short vertical strokes broken up by longer vertical and horizontal lines forming 
a grid. These longer lines could sometimes be diagonals, particularly on mudguards and stowage bins but also on the turret sides. 2) The style of application 
used by MNFI was similar to the MAN version with the initial short strokes applied horizontally. It is common to encounter vehicles with this pattern where 
Zimmerit has not been applied to the mudguards or stowage bin. 3) The Daimler-Benz pattern exhibited a rather rough, flat application which was then broken 
up by vertical and horizontal lines, again forming a grid. The size of these grids varied widely and could be quite roughly applied as in our example. This pattern 
was very similar to that seen on Panther ausfA vehicles produced by MNH. 


Pzkw V Panther ausf G, 4th Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 
Flolland, late 1944. Abandoned in Overloon - apparently in 
perfect working order - some time after the battles around 


Arnhem, this vehicle was originally 
assigned to Panzer-Abteilung 2107 of 
Panzer-Brigade 107. Discovered by 
British soldiers of 6th Guards Tank 
Brigade, repainted and christened 
Cuckoo, this tank was operated by its 
new owners during the fighting for the 
Venlo bridgehead and Operation 
Blackcock. Finally, during the battles for 
the Reichswald in February 1945, the 
tank broke down near Cleve and lacking 
any spare parts was discarded. 


Pzkw V Panther ausfG, unit unknown. Flolland, late 
1944 or early 1945. Based on a snapshot from the 
collection of an Allied veteran, little is known about 
this vehicle other than the location and the 

very approximate date. The placement 
of the Balkenkreuz national insignia is 
unusual although it can also be seen on 
a number of later production vehicles 
manufactured by Daimler-Benz. 


Below: A rear view of the captured 
Panther at right showing the yellow 
British tactical marking denoting the 
headquarters of the second senior 
regiment of an armoured brigade. 



Pzkw V Panther ausf G, 3.Kompanie, Panzer-Lehr-Regiment 130. Western 
Germany, February, 1945. Photographed near Xanten, approximately twenty 
kilometres from the Dutch-German border, this vehicle features the 
later, raised exhaust extractor on the rear deck and the so-called 


*33 


chin on the gun mantlet, the latter 
coincidentally introduced at the 
same time that the application of 
Zimmerit paste was discontinued. By 
this time camouflage patterns were 
being applied before vehicles left the 
factory and that seen here is typical 
of Panthers produced by MAN or 
Daimler-Benz. Note that the spare 
road wheel attached to the turret 
has been very roughly hand painted. 
As part of Panzer-Lehr-Division the 
regiment was at this time attached 
to l.Fallschirm-Armee. 
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Sturmgeschutz III ausfG, Panzerjager-Abteilung 346. Amersfoort, Holland, May, 1945. In April 
1944 the battalion's second company was reorganised as a Sturmgeschutz-Abteilung and 
although equipped with ten assault guns in November had been reduced to the three vehicles 
shown here and a single Marder III ausfM by the war's end. Of note are the eighteen kill markings 
on the barrel and the names painted on the hull front. The name on the right hand side is usually 
given as Nelly however we feel that it may in fact be Helly, a derivation of an old Norse name and 
not uncommon in 1940's Germany. Presumably the practice of numbering individual vehicles with 
a company number was common at some time. 




Sturmgeschutz III ausf G, Panzerjager-Abteilung 346. Amersfoort, Holland, May, 1945. The 

brackets on the mudguard would suggest that this vehicle may have been fitted with Schurzen in 
the same manner as the assault gun depicted above at some time. In other production features - 
including the welded gun mantlet, the Rundumfeuer remotely controlled machine gun, gun travel 
lock and rear stowage rack - the two are almost identical. The names on the hull front are quite 
obviously in the same colour and style as those depicted above and again are girl's names - 

here Mitzi and Erika. The sixteen kill 
markings on the barrel attest to the hard 
fighting that this unit and its parent 
formation, 346.lnfanterie-Division, took part 
in during the last twelve months of the war. 



Sturmgeschutz III ausf C/D, Panzerjager-Abteilung 346. Amersfoort, Holland, May, 1945. 

Photographed in company with the two vehicles shown above, this elderly assault gun was handed over 
from Panzer-Ersatz und Ausbildungs-Regiment Hermann Goring, possibly in late 1944. In common with 
the other vehicles, this Sturmgeschutz features a numberofkill rings on the barrel with what appears to be 
a marking claiming a destroyed enemy aircraft. The unit insignia shown at left on the vehicle's fender is 

reasonably clear in our photograph and identifies Feld- 
Ersatz-Bataillon 346, the replacement battalion of 
346.lnfanterie-Division. Note that the loader's machine gun 
is an MG 15. 
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Although the official caption of this US Army photograph is unclear, it was probably taken near Erp, approximately 5 kilometres east of Veghel, at some time 
around 23 September. The OKW situation map of Wednesday, 20 September shows that Sturmgeschutz-Brigade 280 was operating in this area in support of 
Panzer-Brigade 107, moving towards the Eindhoven-Nijmegen road from the east. The production features of this vehicle that remain - in'duding the Alkett 
pattern Zimmerit and gun travel lock - are evident on the other vehicles of that battalion. 
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Photographed in the town of Oosterbeek, at some time after the battles for Arnhem, 
this Tiger II of 3.Kompanie, schwere Panzer-Abteilung 506 was attached to 
Kampfgruppe von Allworden and was disabled on 25 September 1944. Despite the 
extensive damage, traces of the tank's camouflage scheme can be seen and it appears 
that the gun's muzzle brake is still in place, although it is missing in most of the other 
photographs of this vehicle. Contrary to Allied reports, this was the only Tiger lost in 
Oosterbeek. 
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The photographs on this and the facing page depict 
Sturmgeschutz III assault guns of Sturmgeschutz- 
Brigade 280 fighting in the streets of Arnhem and 
Oosterbeek. This photograph shows assault guns of 
the battalion heading towards Utrechtsweg, the 
highest point of the town, as part of Kampfgruppe 
Moller. The vehicle seen here is also shown and 
discussed in the illustration section on page 13. 



Photographed during the cease fire of Wednesday, 
20 September in Noorderweg, Oosterbeek - which 
runs off Utrechtsweg towards the railway line - this 
assault gun is the command vehicle of Major Kuhme. 
This vehicle is also shown and discussed in the 
illustration section on page 13. 
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Two heavily camouflaged Sturmgeschutz III assault 
guns of the battalion are seen here, moving west, near 
the Arnhem Municipal Museum building in 
Utrechctsweg on Tuesday, 19 September. Inset: Another 
view of the battalion commander's vehicle shown in the 
photograph at the bottom of the facing page with 
Major Kuhme visble in the cupola looking to his left. 
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Photographed at Moerdijk, about 10 kilometres north of Breda, in November 1944 this 
Jagdpanther of schwere Heeres-Panzerjager-Abteilung 559 is shown in the illustration 
section on page 16 and the marking on the nearsidefenderis discussed in detail. 


Photographed in late September 1944, this vehicle was disabled near Erp, north¬ 
east of Eindhoven, by a British Sherman tank. This Befehlspanzerwagen V 
Panther ausfG of Panzer-Brigade 107 is shown and discussed further on page 19 
of the illustration section. 
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At left: The Pzkw Panther V ausf G of Panzer-Brigade 107 captured by 
the British 6th Guards Tank Brigade in Overloon. Several photographs of 
this vehicle exist including a number where the hull and turret have 
been painted with a rough coat of whitewash. This vehicle is also shown 
and discussed further on page 21 of the illustration section. Below: Two 
abandoned Pzkw Panther V ausf G tanks photographed in 1945. 
Although we cannot be certain, these vehicles may have been in 
company with the late model tank shown in the illustration section on 
page 21 of Panzer-Lehr-Regiment 130. The late production features 
and factory applied camouflage pattern - together with the presence 
of a British or Canadian soldier - would all point to the location being 
Holland or northern Germany. 
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Photographed in Geilenkirchen, some time 
during November 1944, the PzkwVPanther 
ausf G shown in both images on this page 
may be from II.Abteilung, Panzer-Regiment 
33 of 9.Panzer-Division. Just visible in the 
top photograph behind the turret rear 
access door is a white-outlined number 
which seems to be either 611 or 811, both 
being possible. The battalion commonly 
repeated the vehicle's number on the turret 
sides however any number that may have 
been applied to this tank is unfortunately 
covered by the thick foliage camouflage. 
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This Jagdpanzer V Jagdpanther was photographed during the final days of Operation Veritable in 
February 1945 south ofCleve, near the Dutch-German border. This vehicle may have been from schwere 
Panzerjager-Abteilung 655 which was attached to l.Fallschirm-Armee and operated against the British 
in this area. The battalion was equipped with Sturmgeschutz III assault guns in its first and third 
companies and Jagdpanther tank destroyers with its second. In the original print of this photograph the 
number 233, probably in red and outlined in white, is just visible below the Balkenkreuz on the hull side. 
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Photographed on 3 March 1945 near \Neeze, south-east 
of Nijmegen and less than 5 kilometres from the Dutch 
border, this Sturmgeschutz III ausf G has lost its hull 
Schurzen although the brackets that hold it are still in 
place. Judging by the damage to the front fender and the 
^ road wheels this vehicle may have fallen victim to a 
mine. This assault gun may be from Panzer-Abteilung 
115 of Generalleutnant Eberhardt Rodt'sl 
15.Panzergrenadier-Division which had thirteen of these 
vehicles on hand in March and was probably the only \ 
equipped with assault guns in the area at that time. 
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THE GERMAN ARMY IN NORTH-WEST EUROPE, APRIL 1945 

Oberbefehlshaber Nord-West was formed on 7 April 1945 and controlled all German forces stationed in Holland, Denmark - and at that time - parts of north¬ 
western Germany. Subordinated directly to OB Nord-West were the staff elements of 331.Infanterie-Division, an independent Panzer-Jagd-Brigade and the 
regimental sized Kampfgruppe 199. /As can be imagined, the military situation was extremely fluid during the last months of the war and some explanation and 
description of the higher command formations at least may be helpful. This is provided on the facing page. 


Oberbefefhlshaber Nord-West 


25.Armee 


l.Fallschirm-Armee 


Armeegruppe Blumentritt 

— 



Both Kriegsmarine units listed above were 
subordinated to 25.Armee in May 1945 


XXX.Armeekorps z.b.V 


By the end of the war in May 1945 this 
formation may have been made up of 
a Kampfgruppe of 346.lnfanterie- 
Division only and it is not mentioned 
in the list which was compiled in the 
immediate post-war period. In early 
April the corps contained the units 
shown below 


Stab, 20.Brigade z.b.V 


Formed in September 1944 as an 
independent staff formation - or 
Fuhrungsstab - this unit was 
transferred to Holland in the same 
month 


249. Infanterie-Division 
This division was formed in the 
Netherlands in March 1945 and was 
in fact a cover name for the Festungs- 
Kommandant Hoek van Holland - the 
fortification of the city of the same 
name situated at the entrance to the 
port of Rotterdam. The unit never 
reached divisional size. 


34.Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS 
Landstorm Nederland 

Made up of volunteers of Dutch 
background, this unit was raised to 
divisional status in February 1945 
although it was never more than a 
weak brigade 



A division in name only, this formation 
was raised from less than five thousand 
men of the Fallschirmjager- 
Ausbildungs-und Ersatz-Division in 
early April 1945 



By May 1945 much of this division had 
been absorbed by 7.Fallschirmjager 
Division while a Kampfgruppe 
remained with XXX.Armeekorps z.b.V 


LXXXVI.Armeekorps 


Re-named Armeegruppe Straube 
in May 1945 


Seekommandant Ostfrieland 
Subordinated to the corps 
in May 1945 

Fallschirmjager-Division Gericke 

Renamed 21. Fallschirmjager-Division 
sometime in March 1945 this unit was 
raised from Sturm-Brigade Gericke. 
The title used here is probably 
unofficial 


15.Panzergrenadier-Division 

This division was involved in the heavy 
fighting around the Venlo bridgehead 
in late 1944 and by March 1945 the 
number of serviceable vehicles had 
been reduced to eight StuG III, three 
PzkwIVandten PzlV/70. 


325.Schatten-Division 

By March 1945 this division had been 
re-equipped and renamed Infanterie- 
Division Jutland. It does not appear on 
the May list for this corps 


Division Nr.471 

This division arrived in Holland 
without Grenadier-Ersatz-Regiment 
561 which was sent to the Oder Front 

Division Nr. 490 

At least one official, contemporary 
document refers to this formation as a 
fully organised infantry division. 

Panzer-Verband GD 

This unit was raised from the reformed 
Ersatz-Brigade Grossdeutschland as 
Panzergrenadier-Ersatz-und 
Ausbildungs-Brigade GD, renamed 
Panzer-Ausbildungs-Verband GD in 
April 1945 and absorbed by 
15.Panzergrenadier-Division later in 
the same month. It is referred to in at 
least one official document by the title 
used here 


Korps Stabs Ems 


Formed from elements of 
XXXI.Armeekorps z.b.V 


Division Nr. 480 

Formed from training and replacement 
units of the full division with Volkssturm- 
Bataillon Rothenburg. Re-named Division 
z.b.V. Gilbert in May 1945 


172. Infanterie-Division z. b.V 


Raised from Police units and Naval 
personnel. Contained the replacement 
elements of Werfer-Regiment 2 and 
Festungs-ArtiUerie-Regimentl350 


2 . 


Marine-Infanterie-Division 


Kampfcommandant Bremen 


Recorded as being attached in May and 
made up of a replacement battalion of 
18.SS-Panzergrenadier-Division Horst 
Wessel with scratch Police and Naval units 


8.Flak-Division 

By April 1945 the division retained its 
mobile elements only, which by the 
following month had been reduced to ten 
heavy and five medium and light batteries 



A Kampfgruppe was all that remained of 
this division by April 1945. In the previous 
month the division reported that just nine 
StuG III, a single Pzkw IV and twenty PzlV/70 
tank destroyers were available, although 
just six of the latter were combat ready 


Kampfcommandant Hamburg 


Confirmed as being attached in late April 
this formation disappears from the records 
in May 


Division-Hamburg-Nord 


Division-Hamburg-Sud 


Korps Witthoft 

Recorded as being attached in late April and 
early May by which time its constituent units 
had either been withdrawn or incorporated 
into Kampfgruppe Krumholz 


Armeekorps z.b.V 


Divisionsstab Oetken 


Kommandeur Panzertruppen X 

A regimental sized, ad-hoc formation made 
up from Panzergrenadier-Ersatz-und 
Ausbildungs-Bataillonen 76 and 90 and 
Panzerjager-Ersatz-und Ausbildungs- 
Abteilung 20 referred to as the first, second 
and third battalions respectively. 
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Oberbefehlshaber West. In June 1944 the overall command of all German 
armed forces in France, Belgium and the Netherlands was exercised by 
Oberbefehlshaber West (OB West), originally headquartered in Paris, under 
Generalfeldmarscholl von Rundstedt. The ground forces controlled by OB West 
included Heeresgruppe B and Panzergruppe West in Normandy, Heeresgruppe 
G in southern France and the Wehrmochtbefehlshober Niederlande. The latter 
controlled the formations stationed in Holland. All German units in the 
Netherlands, including those of the Waffen-SS, came under the command of 
OB West until mid-April 1945, when the greater part of Holland north of the 
river Rhine was cut off from Germany. 

Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Niederlande. The military commander for Holland, 
or indeed any of the occupied countries, wos responsible for the security of that 
country including defence against enemy incursions and the suppression of 
partisan activity. He wos also the Wehrmacht's representative to any civilian 
authority. From its inception until November 1944, General der Flieger 
Christiansen had held the position of Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Niederlande. In 
November 1944, Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Niederlande was incorporated into 
the newly raised 25.Armee under the command of Generol Christionsen, 
replaced by General der Infanterie Blumentritt on 29 January 1945. 
Confusingly the title Wehrmachtbefehlshaber Niederlande - abbreviated fo 
W.B.NI- was still being used on OKW situation maps as late as March 1945. 

2S.Armee. In early November 1944, a completely new formation entitled 
25.Armee was formed using the staffs ofArmeeabteilung Kleffel - a reinforced, 
corps-sized bottle group - and Wehrmachtsbefehlshaber Niederlande. From its 
creation until April 1945,25.Armee was subordinated to Heeresgruppe H. Just 
six days after its formation, in on effort to conceal the build up for the coming 
Ardennes Offensive, 25.Armee assumed the title of 15.Armee, which was then 
transferred from Holland to the area oround Aachen to replace 
5.Panzerarmee. As part of the same deception operation 15.Armee was given 
the temporary name of Armeegruppe von Manteuffel while S.Panzerarmee 
wos referred to as Feidjagerkommando z.b.V.. Although these cover names 
were supposed to have been dropped with the commencement of the offensive 
on 16 December 1944, in some contemporary documents 25.Armee continued 
to be referred to as lS.Armee as late as January 1945 which is no doubt the 
cause of some confusion in a number of modern accounts. From 7 April 1945, 
the staff of 2S.Armee also acted as the command of the newly created 
Oberbefehlshaber Niederlande ■ although the command of the army's field 
units was retained by Generol der Kovollerie Kleffel, who had replaced General 
Blumentritt on 20 March 194 5. 

Oberbefehlshaber Niederlande. Formed on 7 April 1945, Oberbefehlshaber 
Niederlande controlled all German ground forces operating in Holland 


including formations of the Waffen-SS and other SS and Police units. Just over 
one week after its formation, on 18 April 1945, Canadian army units reached 
the Zuider Zee, cutting off the German troops in what was now referred to as 
Festung Holland. Despite the grand title, Oberbefehlshaber Niederlande was 
effectively a command and control formation and was subordinated to 
Oberbefehlshaber Nord-West. The units of Oberbefehlshaber Niederlande, 
commanded by Generaloberst Blaskowitz, capitulated to the Allies at 
Wageningen, approximately 20 kilometres east of Arnhem, on 6 May 1945. An 
interesting anecdote suggests that the surrender would have taken place on 
the previous day, when the fighting did indeed cease, but was postponed due 
to the lack of a typewriter. 

Heeresgruppe B. The army group took part in the fighting in Normandy, 
between June and August, suffering heavy casualties. In September 1944 
Heeresgruppe B, with its headquarters at Oosterbeek in Holland and 
commanded by Generalfeldmarscholl Walter Model, controlled 7.Armee, 
lS.Armee and l.Fallschirm-Armee - the latter two formations stationed in the 
Netherlands. Although severely depleted by the Normandy fighting, 7.Armee 
took part in operations in Belgium, Luxembourg and western Germany and 
wos transferred to the east just eight days before the end of the war. The 
creation of Heeresgruppe H in November 1944, specifically to control the 
formations engaged in the defence of the Netherlands, saw the area of 
operations of Heeresgruppe B shift south from Holland to the Lower Rhine. 

Heeresgruppe H. On 11 November 1944, a new army group was formed under 
the command of Generaloberst Student specifically to co-ordinate the units 
fighting principally in Holland but also, at that time, parts of the Nordrhein- 
Westfalen region of Germany. This freed Heeresgruppe B to prepare for the 
Ardennes Offensive. The two major formations of Heeresgruppe H were 
l.Follschirm-Armee and lS.Armee, the latter replaced within a week by 
25.Armee. In April 1945, the units of Heeresgruppe H were incorporated into 
the newly created Oberbefehlshaber Nordwest. 

Oberbefehlshaber Nord-West. Formed on 7 April 1945 and commanded by 
Generalfeldmarscholl Ernst Busch, OB Nord-West controlled all German forces 
serving in Holland and Denmark until 18 April when the Allies reached the 
Zuider Zee cutting off the German units stotioned in the western Netherlands. 
Within days Oberkommando der Wehrmacht assumed direct command of all 
military units operating in Denmark and northern Germany effectively 
relegating OB Nord- West to the command of those units stranded in the areas 
the western Holland still held by the Germans. At some time in early May, OB 
Nord- West was renamed OB Nord - exactly when is not clear however the latter 
title appears on o number of contemporary German military documents 
relating to the surrender of May 1945. 


In good order men of 6.Follschirmjager-Division march into coptivity in May 1945 near Amsterdam. Below, left: The Luftwaffe Ground Assault Badge instituted 
on 31 March 1942 and awarded to men who either took part in at least three separate engagements on different days, were wounded in an attack or were 
awarded a decoration os a result of taking part in a ground assault. Those killed in action were automatically eligible. This award superseded the General 
Assault Badge and the Infantry Assault Badge for Luftwaffe personnel and those men who had been awarded the army badges were ordered to replace them. 
An order of 11 November 1944 introduced numbered versions however they are extremely rare and there is some evidence that none were ever presented. In 
the original print of our photograph it is possible to identify one of theses badges being worn by the Unteroffizier in the centre of the front rank 
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An 8.8cm Pak 43 anti-tank gun soid to have been photographed atNieuwlandon the approaches to Middelburg, the principal town on the island of Walcheren. At 
least one of these guns was encountered by the Canadians when they attempted to storm the causewoy across the Sloe canal between Tuesday, 31 October and 
Saturday, 2 November. As part of the Walcheren garrison elements of Artillerie-ftegiment 170 commanded by Oberst From Lex were stationed in this area 
between Nieuwlond and Arnemuiden and may have been equipped with a small number of these guns. 


NOTES 

1) According to the records ofLXXXVIll.Armeekorps, the division's Panzerjdger- 
Abteilung 719 had ten 7.Scm PaK 40/1 auf Lorraine Schlepper self-propelled 
guns on hand at the beginning of September. Sievers however makes no 
mention of them in his post-war account of the actions near the Albert canal. 

2) Before it was disbanded in November, Kampfgruppe Chill controlled 
remnants of Grenadier-Regiment 10S4, Grenadier-Regiment 1055, Ersatz- 
Botaillon 185, Artillerie-Regiment 185 and Nachricten-Abteilung 185 - all from 
8S.lnfonterie-Division. The first battalion of Fallschirmjager- Regiment 2 and 
men from Ersatz-und Ausbildungs-Abteilung Hermann Goring and Bataillon 
Ohler were attached as Kampfgruppe Dreyer, as were the first and third 
battalions of Fallschirmjager- Regiment 6 ■ and later the second and fourth - as 
Kampfgruppe von der Heydte. The staff of Artillerie-Regiment 185 and the 
survivors of the regiment's II.Abteilung - sometimes referred to as Gruppe 
Ackermann - were reinforced by three batteries of an artillery training unit of 
the Hermann GOring division, two batteries of a Waffen-SS replacement 
regiment and a battery of 8.8cm guns ofFlak-Abteilung 925. 

3) The mixed Waffen-SS unit was led by Sturmbannfuhrer Heinrich Heinke who 
had commanded the replacement battalion of lO.SS-Panzer-Division and 
consisted mainly of men from Heinke's unit and SS-Ponzergrenadier-Regiment 
21. The suggestion in most accounts that the assault guns were from 5S- 
Panzerjdger-Abteilung 10 is certainly incorrect as the battalion was stationed 
in the Aachen area until at least 19 September. 

4) The 7.62cm guns of the Panzerjdger company lacked any transport and 
having to be manhandled were all apparently in exposed positions. The 
company commander, Hauptmann Brockes, was mortally wounded. 

5) Major Berndt-Joachim Freiherr von Moltzahn is referred to in many accounts 
as Oberstleutnant, however he was not promoted until 1945. He survived the 
war to serve in the Bundeswehr although his brothers Dankward, Hartwig and 
Wolf-Wigond were all killed in action. The story of the independent Panzer 
brigades that served in the west will be dealt with in detail in a future title. 

6) The suggestion that this force included Luftwaffen-Festungs-BataiHon X has 
been proven incorrect. At this time Sturmbannfuhrer RoesteTs battle group 
was able to fie Id fifteen Jagdpanzer IV L/48 tank destroyers. 

7) In some accounts the vehicles of this battalion are referred to as Jagd panzer, 
however the battalion's second company reported that five Sturmgeschutz III 
were on hand in August 1944 with the total rising to fourteen, giving a full 
company, by the following December. 


8) The garrison of Walcheren was made up from elements of 70.lnfanterie- 
Division Including Festungs-Infanterie-Regiment 1019 and Festungs- 
Infanterie-Regiment 1020, Divisions-Fusilier-Bataillon 70, Pionier-Bataillon 
170 and two battalions of Artillerie-Regiment 170. The division's Festungs- 
Infanterie-Regiment 1018 and a battalion of its artillery regiment and the 
Panzerjdger battalion had been detached earlier in the year. Referred to as a 
Magenkranken-Division, almost all this formation's infantrymen suffered from 
chronic stomach disorders. Festung-Stamm-Truppen LXXXIX had been 
intended to compensate for the loss of the infantry regiment but it was little 
more than a battalion, made up in most part from elderly men armed with 
captured or obsolete weapons. In addition the garrison controlled Marine- 
Artillerie-Abteilung 202 and Marine-Flak-Abteilung 810 and other smaller 
Kriegsmarine and Luftwaffe units. 

9) At this time Puchler's command consisted of Infanterie-Divisionen 346, 711 
and 719 - although all these divisions were badly under strength. An attempt 
had been made to rebuild 346.lnfonterie-Division by the addition of Festungs- 
Infanterie-Regiment 1018 which had been stationed on Walcheren and the 
corps had been reinforced with remnants of other depleted formations 
including Infanterie-Divisionen 245, 331 and 344 and parts of a Luftwaffe 
ground unit. In addition, several independent armoured units including 
Sturmgeschutz-Brigaden244and280andHeeres-SturmArtillerie-Brigade667 
with parts ofschwere Panzerjager-Abteilung 559 were attoched to the corps at 
various times during the September-November period as ivos Kampfgruppe 
Chill and Follschirmjbger-Regiment 6. 

10) The city is rarely referred to by its full name, most locals using the 
abbreviated form of Den Bosch. 

11) This assault gun unit had been detached from the Panzerjdger battalion of 
2S6.Volks-Grenadier-Division. By late 1944 the anti-tank battalions of many 
infantry divisions had a company equipped with assault guns or tank 
destroyers. Somewhat confusingly the company was referred to as a 
Sturmgeschutz-Abteilung, its number arrived at by adding 1000 to the number 
of the parent formation. Both forms of address continued to be used however 
with Neumann's account of the battle referring to 2.Kompanie/Panzerjager- 
Abteilung 256 and the OKW situation map for 24 October noting that 
Sturmgeschutz-Abteilung 1256 was attached to 712.lnfanterie-Division. 

12) Over 3,000 V2 missiles were fired during the course of the war and more 
than half of those were directed at Antwerp. 
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Unterfeldwebel (Panzerjager), schwere Panzerjager-Abteilung 559. 
Schijndel, September 1944. In the early war years Panzerjager crewman 
allocated to armoured vehicles were issued the black Panzer uniform as 
worn by tank crews. To differentiate between the two branches the 
Panzerjager wore a Gothic P cypher on their shoulder straps above their 
regimental number, embroidered in pink for enlisted men while a silver 
metal cypher and unit number identified senior NCOs and gilt metal was 
used for officers. For security reasons, in the front line, enlisted men wore 
plain Panzer type shoulder straps however the NCOs and officers, after 
removing the regimental numbers, continued to wear their metal cyphers. 
By 1942 the black Panzer uniforms were gradually replaced by a field-grey 
version as worn by the personnel of the artillery's assault gun battalions - 
although the Panzerjager crews retained the distinctive lozenge shaped 
death's head collar patches which were simply transferred over to the new 
uniform. With the introduction of the field-grey uniform the two branches 
were now easily differentiated and there was no requirement for the P 
cypher. Nonetheless, there is abundant photographic evidence confirming 
that these metal cyphers continued to be worn by NCOs and officers. The 
new uniform consisted of a jacket and trousers cut to the same design as 
the black Panzer uniform but made of field-grey cloth. The field jacket was 
double breasted and came down only to the hips and a dark grey tricot, 
collared shirt and black tie were mandatory. Insignia on the Panzerjager 
uniform consisted of the standard Heer national emblem - worn on the 
lower right breast - and the distinctive lozenge shaped, Totenkopf collar 
patches. Although the latter were now specifically manufactured with a 
field-grey base, the earlier black patches were worn throughout the war as 
can be seen in the photograph below which depicts the loader of a 
Jagdpanther tank destroyer and was taken in mid-1944. Moreover, to 
confuse matters further, regulations stated that Panzerjager in armoured 
vehicles were to wear the standard Litzen insignia on a field-grey, lozenge 
shaped collar patch. The shoulder straps on this Panzerjager denote his 
NCO rank and they are also piped in the pink branch colour or Waffenfarbe. 
Pinned to the shoulder straps is the silver metal P cypher. Attached to his 
jacket is the ribbon of the Iron Cross, 2nd Class and the general assault 
badge - also pictured below. The field trousers had scalloped single 
buttoned flaps and the trouser legs were of a generous cut with a tie tape 
fastening at the bottom. His headwear is the popular M43 field cap. The 
footwear is the M37 lace-up ankle boots - which had been standard issue 
since January 1941 - with Panzer and field-grey armoured crew uniforms. 
This senior NCO's equipment includes the army enlisted man's leather belt 
and a P38 pistol in its softshell holster. Outside his vehicle on a 
reconnaissance mission, he has equipped himself with a pair of 6x30 field 
binoculars and field map. 
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Below: An early production Sturmgeschutz III ausfG of SS-Panzer-Regiment 10 
photographed in Maaseik near the Dutch-Belgian border in 
September 1944. Both 7.Kompanie and8.Kompanieofthis 
regiment were equipped with assault guns during 
the battles in Normandy and Holland. 



Below: A field-grey Kriegsmarine shoulder strap worn by a Maat - 
the equivalent of the army's Unteroffizier rank - of a coastal 
artillery unit. At right: Brigadefuhrer Heinz Harmel the commander 
of 10. SS-Panzer-Division photographed 
in Arnhem during 
September 1944. 
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